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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


By The Classical Association of the Atlantic States 


(1) THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF LATIN (AND GREEK) 


A pamphlet of 40 pages, giving expressions of lawyers, physicians, journalists, 
engineers, scientists, educators,and business men favorable to the Classics, as subjects 
having a direct meaning and use for those who plan to engage in various forms of 
practical life. Speaking from personal experience the men and women quoted in this 
pamphlet insist, unhesitatingly, that the study of the Classics is a rational way of 
fitting one’s self for practical life. Copies may be obtained at the following rates: 


(2) Reprint, in the form of a 16 page pamphlet, from THe CLassicaL WEEKLY 
8.178-182, of a paper by Professor Lane Cooper, Professor of the English Language 
and Literature, Cornell University, entitled 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AND THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS 


This paper contains a striking statement of the value, in a vital field, of a classical 
training. Every teacher of Latin and Greek, especially Greek, should read what 
Professor Cooper has to say, and should set it before his pupils. Copies may be had 
at the following rates: 


These two pamphlets deserve wide circulation. 
For copies address, 
CHARLES KNAPP, 
1737 Sedgwick Avenue, New York City. 
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In New York State alone 


416 SCHOOLS ARE USING 


COLLAR & DANTELL’S 
FIRST YEAR LATIN (Revised Edition) 


One reason for this leadership is the emphatic way in which the book 
brings out the relationship between English and Latin. Fourteen pages 
are devoted to an exposition of English grammar illustrated by Latin 
words and phrases.. The vocabularies of all lessons make a feature of 
English derivatives. Throughout the book the connection between 
the two languages is signalized. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 


Latin Study is Made Alive 
In Place’s Beginning Latin partly because of the unusual charac- 
ter of the Latin selections for reading. These give many 
varied glimpses of Roman lite and history—anecdotes of 
famous men and allusions to Roman literature. 
SOME OF THESE SELECTIONS ARE: 


The Coming of the Wise Men (St. Matthew) The Founding of Rome 
Fabula: Bad Friends are like Bad Apples A Roman Mother 

Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh Midas of the Golden Touch 
The Cobbler Practices Medicin : Cicero Thanks the Gods 
The Miser’s Shoes The Sun Wins by Kindness 
The Haunted House in Athens The Gallant Four Hundred 


PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN 


By Pertey PLAce, Litt.D. 
Professor of Latin, Syracuse University. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati ‘ Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS 


(Especially in the Loeb Classical Library) 
(Concluded from pages 147, 154, 162) 


In the Loeb Classical Library, again, appeared a 
translation of Livy 1-2, by Professor B. O. Foster, of 
Stanford University (the first of thirteen volumes). 
The Introduction (ix-xxxi) deals well with Livy’s life, 
his work, his style. The basic text adopted is that by 
Conway and Walters (Oxford Classical Test Series, 
1914). There is room for just one specimen of Pro- 
fessor Foster’s renderings—his version of 1.29 (the 
destruction of Alba Longa): 


While this was going on, horsemen had already been 
sent on to Alba to fetch the inhabitants to Rome, and 
afterwards the legions were marched over to demolish 
the city. When they entered the gates there was not, 
indeed, the tumult and panic which usually follow the 
capture of a city, when its gates have been forced or its 
walls breached with a ram or its stronghold stormed, 
when the shouts of the enemy and the rush of armed 
men through the streets throw the whole town into a 
wild confusion of blood and fire. But at Alba oppres- 
sive silence and grief that found no words quite over- 
whelmed the spirits of all the people; too dismayed to 
think what they should take with them and what leave 
behind, they would ask each other’s advice again and 
again, now standing on their thresholds, and now roam- 
ing aimlessly through the houses they were to look upon 
for that last time. But when at length the horsen-en 
began to be urgent, and clamorously commanded them 
to come out; when they could now hear the crash of 
the buildings which were being pulled down in the out- 
skirts of the city; when the dust rising in different quar- 
ters had overcast the sky like a gathering cloud; then 
everybody made haste to carry out what he could, and 
forth they went, abandoning their lares and penates, 
and the houses where they had Leen Lorn and brought 
up. And now the streets were filled with an unbroken 
procession of emigrants, whose mutual pity, as they 
gazed at one another, caused their tears to start afre sh; 
plaintive cries too began to be heard, proceeding chie fly 
from the women, when they passed the venerable 
temples beset by armed men, and left in captivity, as it 
seemed to them, their gods. When the Albans had 
quitted the city, the Romans everywhere levelled with 
the ground all buildings, both public and private, and a 
single hour gave over to destruction and desolation the 
work of the four hundred years during which Alba had 
stood. But the temples of the gods were spared, for so 
the king had decreed. 


In the Loeb Classical Library also appeared the first 
half of a translation of Martial, by Mr. Walter C. A. 
Ker, who is described on the title page as ‘Sometime 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, of the Inner 


Temple, Barrister at Law’’. The text used is that seen 
in the Corpus Poectarum Latinorum (London, George 
Bell and Sons, 1905), not that of W. M. Lindsay 
(Oxford Classical Text Series, 1902). There are various 
oddities in this book. The familiar name Friedlander 
appears repeatedly as ‘Friedlander’. The translator 
knows nothing, apparently, of American work on 
Martial, e. g. the edition of Selected Epigrams of Mar- 
tial, by Professor Edwin Post (Ginn and Company, 
1908), and Professor Paul Nixon's book, A Roman Wit 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, 1g11). He might have 
referred with profit to Professor Nixon's paper, Herrick 
and Martial, in Classical Philology 5 (1910), 189-202. 
He ignores, too, some work by English scholars, e. g. 
the chapter on Martial in H. E. Butler, Post-Augustan 
Poetry from Seneca to Juvenal (Oxford University 
Press, 1909. See pp. 251-286). 

Mr. Ker is in many ways an enthusiastic admirer of 
Martial (compare especially the closing paragraph of 
the Introduction, xviii). He explains, but of course 
does not excuse, Martial’s indecency (xv-xvi); he con- 
demns Martial’s adulation of Domitian as insincere 
(XVi-XV11). 

Mr. Ker’s plan is to translate all the Epigrams; on 
page xvi, n. 3, he says: 

All epigrams possible of translation by the use of 


dashes or paraphrases have been rendered in English, 
the wholly impossible ones only in Italian. 


Of the difficulty of rendering Martial Mr. Ker writes 
thus (Xvil-xvill): 


The terseness and vividness of Martial’s style makes 
(sic!) the interpretation of particular words in readable 
English at times peculiarly difficult. To explain a 
phrase is easy, to translate it is often hard. And the 
comtrentators, even the most noted of them, often fail 
to bring out the point. Two instances only may be 
given. In an epigram . . . the poet, criticising 
another poet, says that his rival's epigrams were cerus- 
sata candidiora cute. Here the epithet candidiora has 
to do service, not only in comparison with the physical 
feature of a white-leaded skin, but also in comparison 
with the style of epigram, which should contain wit and 
gall. Again, in another epigram he speaks of the viva 
quies ponti. This, conversely put, is exactly Tenny- 
son’s “such a tide as m oving seems asleep’. But 
Tennyson has used seven words, Martial only three. 


It is particularly difficult to do justice to a translator 
of an author who writes in so many veins, but I take 
the risk of doing injustice to Mr. Ker by citing his 
renderings of De Spectaculis Liber 3, and those of 1.30; 
1.32; 1.41; 1.61. 
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What race is set so far, what race so barbarous, 
Caesar, wherefrom a spectator is not in thy city? There 
has come the farmer of Rhodope from Orphic Haemus, 
there has come too the Sarmatian fed on draughts of 
horses’ blood, and he who quaffs at its spring the stream 
of first-found Nile, and he whose shore the wave of 
farthest Tethys beats; the Arab has sped, Sabaeans 
have sped, and Cilicians have here been drenched in 
their own saffron dew. With hair twined in a knot have 
come Sygambrians, and, with locks twined elsewise, 
Aethiopians. Diverse sounds the speech of the peoples, 
yet then is it one when thou art acclaimed thy country’s 
Father true. 


Diaulus has been a doctor, he is now an undertaker. 


He begins to put his patients to bed in his old effective 


way. 


I do not love you, Sabidius; and I can’t say why. 
This only I can say: I do not love you. 

A wit, Caecilius, you fancy yourself. You are none, 
believe me. What then? <A buffoon. You are just 
like the tramping hawker from beyond the Tiber who 
exchanges pale sulphur matches for broken glass; like 
him, who sells to the idle ring warm pease-pudding; 
like the keeper and owner of vipers; like the cheap 
slaves of the saltsellers; like the pieman, who bawls as 
he carries round in his warm pans smoking sausages; 
like a second-rate street poet; like the lewd dance- 
master from Gades; like the chaps of an old foul- 
mouthed debauchee. Wherefore cease to fancy your- 
self to be what you alone, Caecilius, fancy yourself, one 
who could surpass in wit Gabba, and even Tettius 
Caballus himself. Not to everyone is given a critic’s 
nose. He who jests with a pointless impudence, is no 
Tettius, but a dull hack. 

Verona loves the svilables of her learned bard, 
Mantua is blest in Maro. The land of Aponus is 
apprised by its Livy, and by Stella, by Flaccus no less; 
the flooding Nile applauds Apollodorus; Pelignians are 
loud in Naso’s praise. The two Senecas and matchless 
Lucan eloquent Corduba proclaims; laughing Gades 
delights in her Canius, Emerita in my Decianus. Of 
you, Licinianus, shall our Bilbilis boast, nor of me shall 
she be silent. 


Lastly, we may mention a translation of part of 
Ausonius (one volume out of two), by Professor Hugh 
G. Evelyn White, also in the Locb Classical Library. 
There is a lengthy Introduction (vii-—xliii), dealing with 
the Life of Ausonius (viti-xiv), The Literary Work of 
Ausonius (xiv-xxv), Literary Character of Ausonius 
(xxv-xxxiv), Textual History (xxxiv—xli;, Select 
Bibliography (xlii-xlii). Mr. White does not rate 
Ausonius high as a poet. He charges him with narrow- 
ness of outlook and egotism, and characterizes him as 
“insensible, broadly speaking, to sentiment and unap- 
preciative of the human sympathy which should per- 
vade true poetry”, from beginning to end rhetorical, 
but a master of the technique of his craft, possessed of a 
wide acquaintance with the letter, if not with the spirit, 
of his art, and an intimate knowledge of classical 
authors, shown by quotations or reminiscences on 
almost every page (xxvi-xxix). The text used as a 
basis of the translation is that by R. Peiper (Leipzig, 


Teubner, 1886). This volume covers the pieces in 
Peiper, Books I-XVII, pages 1-219, as follows: 


Prefatory Pieces; The Daily Round; Personal Poems; 
Parentalia; Poems Commemorating the Professors of 
Bordeaux; Epitaphs of the Heroes who took Part in 
the Trojan War; The Eclogues; Cupid Crucified; 
Bissula; The Moselle; The Order of Famous Cities; 
The Technopaegnion; The Masque of the Seven 
Sages; On the Twelve Caesars whose Lives were 
written by Suetonius Tranquillus; Conclusion of the 
Book of Annals; A Riddle of the Number Three; A 
Nuptial Cento. 

There is room to give but one specimen of the trans- 
lation, Mosella 23-47: 

Salve, amnis laudate agris, laudate colonis, 
dignata imperio debent cui moenia Belgae; 
amnis odorifero iuga vitea consite Baccho, 
consite gramineas, amnis viridissime, ripas: 
naviger, ut pelagus, devexas pronus in undas, 
ut fluvius, vitreoque lacus imitate profundo 
et rivos trepido potis aequiperare meatu, 
ct liquido gelidos fontes praecellere potu; 
omnia solus habes, quae fons, quae rivus et amnis 
et lacus et bivio refluus manamine pontus. 
Tu placidis praelapsus aquis nec murmura venti 
ulla, nec occulti pateris luctamina saxi: 
non spirante vado rapidos properare meatus 
cogeris, extantes medio non aequore terras 
interceptus habes, iusti ne demat honorem 
nominis, exclusum si dividat insula flumen. 
Tu. duplices sortite vias, et cum amne secundo 
defluis, ut celeres feriant vada concita remi, 
et cum per ripas nusquam cessante remulco 
inteadunt collo malorum vincula nautae. 
Ipse tuos quotiens miraris in amne recursus, 
logitimosque putas prope segaius ire meatus? 
tu neque limigenis ripam praetexteris ulvis, 
nec piger inmundo perfundis litora caeno: 
sicca in primores pergunt vestigia lymphas. 


Hail, river, blessed by the fields, blessed by the hus- 
bandmen, to whom the Belgac owe the imperial honour 
which graces their city: river, whose hills are o’er- 
grown with Bacchus’ fragrant vines, o’ergrown, river 
most verdant, thy banks with turf; ship-bearing as the 
sea, with sloping waters gliding as a river, and with thy 
crystal depths the peer of lakes, brooks thou canst 
match for hurrying flow, cool springs surpass for limpid 
draughts; one, thou hast all that belongs to springs, 
brooks, rivers, lakes, and tidal Ocean with his ebb and 
flow. Thou, with calm waters onward gliding, feel'st 
not any murmurs of the wind nor check from hidden 
rocks; nor by foaming shallows art thou forced to 
hurry on in swirling rapids, no eyots hast thou jutting 
in mid-stream to thwart thy course-—lest the glory of 
thy due title be impaired, if any isle sunder and stem 
thy flow. For thee two modes of voyaging are 
appointed: this, when boats move down thy stream 
with current favouring and their oars thrash the 
churned waters at full speed; that, when along the 
banks, with tow-rope never slackening, the boatmen 
strain on their shoulders hawsers bound to the masts. 
Thyself how often dost thou marvel at the windings of 
thine own stream, and think its natural speed moves 
almost too slowly! Thou with no mud-grown sedge 
fringest thy banks, nor with foul ooze o’er-spread’st hy 
marge; dry is the treading down to thy water’s edge. 

Cc. &. 
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HASTINGS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION 
AND ETHICS! 


Encyclopaedia of Religionand Ethics. Edited by James 
Hastings, With the Assistance of John A. Selbie 
and Louis H. Gray. Volumes I-X. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark (1908-1919). Sold only in sets: $8.00 per 
volume. 

The Preface of the first volume of this encyclopedia 
sets forth in a convincing manner the reasons for its 
appearance, its purpose, its scope, and the method of its 
preparation. Noting the unusual and_ inereasing 
demand for works of reference and particularly for 
those of a special character, a group of scholars, under 
the leadership of Dr. Hastings and Dr. Selbie, set about 
the production of a work to meet the demand in the 
fields of ethics and religion. While keeping this field 
pretty clearly defined and resisting the tendency to 
usurp the functions of a general reference work, they 
have at the same time interpreted their title in its most 
comprehensive sense, to embrace 
the whole range of Theology and Philosophy, together 
with the relevant portions of Anthropology, Mythology, 
Folklore, Biology, Psychology, Ecoromics and Sociol- 
ogy. 

Thus the student is spared the baffling annoyance of 

finding material divorced from significant relations, yet 

at the same time finds it classified and systematized on 
the basis of a definite aspect of things, and pruned of 
the irrelevant. 

Six years of ‘exacting labor" preceded the publication 
of Volume I. That this labor was performed in no 
niggardly spirit that volume and its successors abun- 
dantly demonstrate. Names are given of about fifty 
scholars (with the statement that many more might 
have been added) who suggested authors, read manu- 
scripts, and corrected proof, and special mention is 
made of Professor A. S. Geden, Dr. Louis H. Gray, and 
Professor D. B. Macdonald, who ‘worked over every 
article from the beginning”’. 

Great care was taken in making lists of subjects com- 

plete and assigning subjects to the right authors. In 

order to avoid overlapping and yet to have every topic 
treated with sufficient fullness, the method has occa- 
sionally been adopted of describing a subject compre- 
hensively in one general article, and then taking one or 
more particular topics embraced by the general article 
and dealing with them separately and more fully, e. g. 


1When my colleague, Miss Goodale, generously undertook the 
task I set her of giving to the readers of Tuk Classical WEEKLY 
some hint of the riches Hastings’s Encyclopaedia contains for «ll 
who are interested in the Classics, cither in professional ways or 
in what are sometimes regarded (erroneously) as broader ways, 
because non-professional, I had no intention that she should dis 
charge the task with such exemplary patience and extraordinary 
thoroughness. But, when the finished product of her labors came 
into my hands, I felt that it would be a grave injustice to her and to 
our readers to omit any part of her careful study of the 9,000 pages 
of this vitally important work. The discussions in Hastings’s 
Encyc lopaedia are, most of them,dater, by many years, than cor- 
responding discussions in authoritative classical encyclopedias in 
English; in many cases, too, they are much later than the discus- 
sions in such foreign works as Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Eneyclopadie 
der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft, or Darembery and Saglio, 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités. 


Aphrodisia and Apollonia in addition to the article on 
Greek Festivals. 

Many topics, also, are treated in a series of parallel 
articles, with or without a general introduction, taking 
up the development of the given matter, for instance, in 
connection with different civilizations. An example 
is Ancestor Worship, with an introductory article by 
W. Crooke, and 25 subheadings, from African to Vedic, 
some disposed of by cross-references, some by separate 
articles. 

In this matter of cross-references the generous policy 
of the work is manifest. We find them freely inter- 
spersed in the body of the work; also near the front of 
each volume there is an alphabetical list of minor cross- 
references with the ‘‘probable title’ of the article where 
information on the topic may be found: e. g. Topic, 
Phylacteries—Probable Title of Article, Charms and 
Amulets (Hebrew, Jewish). Other apparatus for 
handling to advantage the material offered incli.des a 
complete list in each volume of the abbreviations used, 
both general and for the literature. The first two 
volumes present also a Scheme of Transliteration cover- 
ing Hebrew, Arabic, Persian and Hindustani, and 
Sanskrit. Each volume is furnished with a list of its 
authors, with identifying description of each, the names 
of his important publications and of articles contributed 
by him to that volume. As might be expected, with 
two Scotch divines as editors, the preponderance of 
British scholars is marked, but it is interesting and 
gratifying to note that an American, Dr. Louis H. Gray, 
sometime Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in Colum- 
bia University, and a productive scholar in his chosen 
field, is one of the three who “worked over every article 
from the beginning”, that several other American names 
appear in the list of fifty, and that of the 350 articles 
(this excludes cross-references) referred to in the follow- 
ing pages, 81 (representing 37 authors out of a total of 
225) were written by Americans, a larger number than 
those representing any other non-British nationality, or, 
indeed, all non-British nationalities combined. With 
the sixth volume, too, Dr. Gray's name is added to the 
title pages as that of one of the editors. ’ 

One admirable but somewhat uneven, feature of the 
work is seen in the bibliographies attached in some form 
or other to almost every article. Not infrequently 
these appear in the helpful shape of specific references 
to page and paragraph, and some of the most full and 
elaborate lists are carefully classified. 

The brief preface of Volume II reveals a pardonable 
satisfaction with the reception accorded the first volume 
and a renewed zeal for the remainder of the task. Teh 
quarto volumes, averaging something over goo pages 
each, have thus far appeared, under the following dates: 
1908; 1910; Igf1; IV and V, 1912; 1914; 1915; 
1916; 1917; 1919. “About ten volumes" were origi- 
nally contemplated, an elastic estimate which proves 
well advised, since the latest volume closes with an 
article on Sacraments. Without doubt subsequent 
volumes will continue to bear out the assertion of The 
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Harvard Review’, quoted in the Preface of Volume II, 
that “the Encyclopaedia will be indispensable to the 
student of any part of its wide field”’. 

How large a portion of this field contains matter for 
the student of the Classics I hope to indicate in the 
subjoined lists. The form of arrangement is intended 
to show, in most cases, whether such matter is found in 
a separate article or paragraph, in a comparatively 
insignificant allusion, or diffused through many pages. 
The five abbreviations, b, bb, f, r, and c, indicate 
respectively (1) bibliography, (2) a rather full biblio- 
graphy, (3) references in the form of footnotes, (4) 
references given in the body of the text, and (5) illustra- 
tion of the article by cuts. In many cases the footnotes 
or text-references give a bibliography as ample and 
-available as could be asked for, but I have not attempted 
any quantitative differentiation of bibliographics so 
given. Even in the case of those listed at the ends of 
articles I feel that each of the two labels, b and bb, 
includes extremes hardly to be included in the same 
category, while the division which they do recognize 
is vague and often, I fear, inconsistently maintained. 
Yet it does seem worth while to try this distinction, 
imperfect though it is bound to be. The even greater 
difficulty of estimating the material in other forms of 
reference must, however, give one pause. 

In regard to the occasional notes of contents, | have 
to confess that the making of them was controlled 
entirely by my individual interest and often by a 
temporary one at that, a mere passing mood, perhaps. 
Their presence or absence therefore indicates nothing of 
the comparative value of the articles. Some things I 
noted because they were new to me, some because they 
were not. Some sentences I copied because [ assented 
cordially to what they expressed, some because I dis- 
sented violently. I had not intended to include these 
notes in the printed list, but have finally left them there 
on the chance that they may at least hint at the variety 


?Those who may wish to find discussion of the encyc lopedii 
from a point of view less narrowly specialized than mine may be 
interested in the following partial list of references to reviews and 
notices of the separate volumes. The number of the volume 
reviewed can readily be surmised from the date of the review: 

American Journal of Theology 13.260, April, 1900; 14.487, July, 
1910; 20.143, Jan., 1916; 21.148, Jan., 1917. 

Athenaeum 1908, 2.713, Dec. 5; 1910, 1.182, Feb. 12; 1911, 
1.242, — Ai 1912, 1.276, March 9; 10913, 1.03, Jan. 25; 1914, 
1.264, Feb. 

Bi dlical World 33-143, Feb., 1909; 36.134, Aug., 1910; 38.212, 
Sept., 1911; 45.54, Jan., 1901s. 

Boston Transcript Jan. 1, 1913, p. 22; April 12, 1916, p. 4; 
Jan. 2, 1918, p. 7. 

Dial 47.377, Nov. 16, 1909; 61.570, Dec. 28, 19106. 

Hibbert Journal 11.660, April, 1913; 13.668, April, 1915 

Independent 65.1060, Nov. 5, 1908. 

* International Journal of Ethics 24.457, July, 1914; 26.126, Oct., 

Literary Digest 38.385, March 6, 1909; 43.500, Sept. 23, 1o1t; 
44-945, May 4, 1912; 46.241, Feb. 1, 1913; 48.021, April 18, 1914; 
52.1714, June 10, 1916; 56.30, Jan. 12, 1918. 

Nation 88.173, Feb. 18, 1900; 90.408, April 21, 1910; 92.620, 
June 22, 1911; 97.39, July 10, 1913; 90.80, July 16, 1014; 100.573, 
May 20, 1915; 103.66, July 20, 1916. 

Saturday Review 107.145, Jan. 30, 1909; 109.530, April 23, 
1910; 111.587, May 13, 1911; 113.498, April 10, 1912; 115.462, 
April 12, 1913; 117.315, March 7, 1914; 119 Sup. 6, March 20, 
1015S. 

Survey 45.578, July 12, 1919. 

The Times (London) Literary Supplement, Aug. 9, 1917, p. 383; 
Nov. 15, 1917, p. 554. 
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and the value of the material which awaits the reader 
of this encyclopedia. 

In describing a work so admirable in so many ways it 
would be ungracious and quite out of proportion to 
dwell to any appreciable extent upon the really negligi- 
ble number of minor articles which partake of the nature 
of ‘fillers’ and are written from a rather conventional 
and unilluminating point of view. Even these often 
possess not a little charm of real and delicate if some- 
what threadbare scholarship and literary taste. 

In conclusion I cannot forbear relating two spon- 
taneous tributes to this encyclopedia. A graduate 
student of mature years and scholarly attainments, just 
finishing a dissertation under the Department of His- 
tory, seeing me busied with the big volumes, leaned over 
to say cagerly, “‘That’s the best encyclopedia I ever 
used”’, and a Sophomore who had been advised to seek 
in them material for her theme on the drama in the first 
centuries A.D. came back with the jubilant report that 
she had found ‘“‘just lots” 


Volume I 


Abandonment and Exposure. 3-6. P. Giles. b. 
Aborigines. 36-37. A. H. Keane. 

$8 deals with amalgamation of Pelasgians and 
Hellenes, especially with the identification of divinities. 
Academy, Academics. 59-61. John Burnet. bb. 
Acceptilation. 61-62. Robert S. Franks. r. 

A short paragraph on this term of Roman law, which 
passed, like many others, into Christian theology 
Accident. 63-64. G. J. Stokes. b. r.—Includes the 

view of Aristotle. 

Accidentalism. 64. John Grier Hibben.—There is 
allusion to Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus. 
Achaemenians. 69-73. Louis H. Gray. bb. r 

Xenophon, Herolotus, and Plutarch are cited as 
authorities for the religion of these monarchs. 
Achelous. 73. A. C. Pearson. b.r. 

Achilles. A. C. Pearson. b.r 
Adoption (Greek). 107-110. W. J. Woodhouse; 

(Roman). tit—-114. W. J. Woodhouse. — bb. r. 
Adultery (Greek). 127-128. F. W. Hall; (Roman). 

134-135. F. W. Hall. bb. r 
Aegean Religion. 141-148. D.G. Hogarth. f. 
Aegis. Ernest A. Gardner. r. 

Acons. 148-149. Albert H. Newman and E. F. 

Scott. b.r 

Discusses the subject chiefly in relation to Gnosti- 
cism. Reference is made to the use of the word by 
Plato and Aristotle. 

Aeschylus. 149-154. Herbert E. D. Blakiston. bb. r. 
Aestheticism. 154. Norman Wilde. b. 

Frequent references to Aristotle; classical authors 
are cited in the bibliography. 

Aesthetics. 154-155. Maurice de Wulf. 
Aether. 155. A. C. Pearson. r. 
Aetiology. 156-157. George J. Stokes. b. r. 
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Agape. 166-175. A. J. Maclean. bb. r. 


The evidence on this topic furnished by Pliny’s 
famous letter about the Christians is discussed and 
compared with other material, 169. 


Ages of the World (Greek and Roman). 192-200, 
Kirby Flower Smith. f. 
Air, Gods of. 252-257. A. H. Keane. bb. 


Allusion is made to Greek and Roman ideas; there 
is some classical matter in the bibliography. 


Alchemy (Greek and Roman). 287-289. E. Riess. 


bb. 

Alexander of Abonoteichos. 306. S. Dill. b. 
Alexander the Great. 306-308. R.W. Moss. b. 
Alexandrian Theology. 308-319. W. R. Inge. bb. 
Allegory. 327-331. John Geffcken.  r. 

Altar (Greek). 342-345. Ernest A.Gardner; (Roman). 

349-350. Ernest A. Gardner. bb. 

Amazons. 370-371. Arthur Fairbanks. b. r. 
Amnesty. 392-393. W. J. Woodhouse. b. r. 
Amphiaraus. 393-394. E. Bethe. b. r. 
Amphictyony. 394-399. Leonard Whibley. bb. r. 
Anaxagoras. 423-424. Mary Mills Patrick. bb. r. 
Ancestor Worship (Greek), See Aegean Religion; 

(Roman). 461-466. Jesse B. Carter. b. r. 
Animals. 483-535. N. W. Thomas. bb. f. 

The article deals with animals in the folk-lore of 
every race, savage and civilized; of certain Greek and 
Roman rites are mentioned, 

Annihilation. 544-549. G. C. Joyce. bb. 


Discussion of this doctrine based on Plato, and car- 

ried on through later philosophy. 

Apathy. 603-604. W. Kroll. b. r. 

Aphrodisia. 604-605. W. J. Woodhouse. r. 

Aphrodite. See preceding article, and Greek Religion, 

Apollo. See next article, and Greek Religion. 

Apollonia. 606-609. W. J. Woodhouse. f. r. 

Apollonius of Tyana. 609-611. Maurice A. Canney. 
bb.. f..-t. 

Apotheosis. See Deification. 

Archaeology. 676-677. John L. Myres. 

Architecture (Aegean). 677-083. b.c.; (Greek). 
726-740. bb. c.; (Roman). 767-772. b.c. All by 
J. B. Stoughton Holborn. 

Aristotle, Aristotclianism. 786-790. Henry Jackson. 
bb. 

Art (Aegean). See Aegean Religion; (Greek and 
Roman). 866-871. E. A. Gardner. bb. 


Volume II 


Arval Brothers. 7-11. J. B. Carter. b. r. 

Aryan Religion. 11-57. O. Schrader. bb. r. 

Asceticism (Greek). 80-87. W. Capelle. bb. f.; 
(Roman). 106-109. J.S. Reid. b. 

Ashes. 112-114. Maurice A. Canney. b. Some 
allusion is made to Greek and Roman mourning 
customs. 


Ashtart (Ashtoreth), Astarte. 115-118. L. B. Paton. 
Association. 144-151. Beatrice Edgell. b. f. r. 


‘Association’ is recognized by Plato and Aristotle, 
by the Stoics and the Epicureans. 


Asylum. 161-164. Edward Westermarck. b. r.—For 
Greek and Roman instances see 162. 

Atheism (Greek and Roman). 184-185. <A. C. Pear- 
son. b. r. 

Atimia. 192-194. W. J. Woodhouse. b. r. 

Atomic Theory (Greek). 197-199. W. Kroll. b. r. 

Attis. 217-218. Grant Showerman. b. r. 

Augustine. 219-224. Benjamin B. Warfield. bb. f. r. 

Austerities. 225-235. J. A. MacCulloch. r. 

Authority. 249-254. James Iverach. bb.—Some ref- 
erence is made to Aristotle. 

Axe. 277-278. W.H.D. Rouse. f. 

Axiom. 279-283. Josiah Royce. bb.—Reference is 
made to Asistotle, Plato, Euclid, ete. 

Baal, Beel, Bel. 283-298. L. B. Paton. bb.—For 
Baal among the Greeks and the Romans see 297. 

Banishment. 346-347. W. D. Morrison and J. Low. 

Banners. 348-350. W.O.E. Oesterly.  f. 

Baptism (Greek and Roman). See Initiation, 

Basilides. 426-433. A.S. Peake. bb. 

Basket. 433-435. L. Deubner. 

Beard. 441-443. Edward Clodd. b. r.—Some refer- 
ence is made to Herodotus, Hippocrates, etc. 

Beauty. 444-449. Maurice de Wulf. b.—Platonic- 
Aristotelian, and Plotinian or Neo-Platonic Theories 
are noticed. 

Being. 454-458. Charles Gray Shaw. b.—Some 
allusion is made to Greek philosophy. 

Benevolence. 474-479. T. B. Kilpatrick. b.—For 
New Testament aspects of the quality, see 475; for 
Greek see 476. 

Berbers. 506-518. René Basset. b.  f.—Deities 
assimilated by Greeks and Romans, 511. 

Birth (Greek and Roman). 648-649. L. Deubner. 
Dik, 

Birth days (Greek and Roman), 666. W. Kroll. 
Dek 

Blessedness (Greek and Roman). See Chief Good. 

Blest, Abode of (Greek and Roman). 696-698. F. W. 
Halil; bir: 

Blood-Feud (Greek). 727-729. I. F. Burns. bb. r.; 
(Roman). 731. I. F. Burns. b.r. 

Boasting. 735-738. J. W. Oman. bb. 

Body (Greek and Roman). 768-772. W. Capelle. 
bb. f. r. 

Branches and Twigs. 831-833. J. A. MacCulloch. 
r.— Ritual use of branches and twigs by the Romans 
is mentioned. 

Breath. 838-839. <A. V. Williams Jackson. b. r.— 

Bride, Bridegroom. See Marriage. 

Bridge. 848-857. G.A. Frank Knight. b.r. 
Discussed in relation to water deities, with consider- 

able reference, especially in the earlier portion, to 

Greek and Roman matters, 
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Brotherhood, Artificial. 857-871. P. J. Hamilton- 
Grierson. b.—For Artificial Brotherhood in Roman 
law, see 866. 

Bull (Greek and Roman). See Animals, Taurobolium. 


Volume III 


Burial. See Death and Disposal of the Dead. 

Caesarism. 50-56. James Iverach. b. 

Cakes and Loaves. 57-61. J. A. MacCulloch. r.— 
For their use in sacrifice and ritual, Greek and 
Roman, see 58-60. 

Calendar (Greek). 105-108. H. J. Rose. b. f.; 
(Roman). 133-135. W. Warde Fowler. bb. r. 
Cambridge Platonists. 167-173. J. A. Stewart. bb. r. 

Cannibalism. 194-209. J. A. MacCulloch. 
Animistic cannibalism: instance in Greece, 200: 

Greek myths showing evidence of cannibalism in early 

days of the race are cited, 207. 

Capital Punishment. See Crimes and Punishments. 

Carnival. 225-229. C. Rademacher. bb. 

Carnival customs are traced back to ancient sources 
in the worship of Bacchus, Bona Dea, etc. 

Caves. 266-270. David MacRitchie.  r. 

For Greek rock temples, see 269. Xenophon’s 
description of troglodytes of Armenia is _ paralleled 
to-day in Southern Tunisia. 

Cecrops. 270. E. Bethe. b.r. 

Celts. 277-304. J. A. MacCulloch. bb. f. r. 

Censorship. 304-306. Thomas Templeton. b.-—For 
censorship of the Greek drama see 305. 

Centaur. 306. E. A. Gardner. b. 

Cerberus. 316-318. Maurice Blumfield. 

The myth is traced through various races, including 
“its clearest and fullest development” in India. 
Cerinthus, Cerinthians. 318-320. <A. S. Peake. bb. 
Chaldeans. See Babylonians and Assyrians, Divina 

tion, Magic. 

Change. 357-358. James H. Hyslop. b. 

Chaos. 363. A. H. Sayce. 

Hesiod’s conception is traced to the East. See the 
articles Cosmogony, Cosmology. 

Character. 364-365. Rudolf Eucken. bb. f. 

As early as the Fifth century the metaphysical sense 
of the word is “shown by writings of Hero !otus, 


Aeschylus, and others who applied it both in the sphere 


of ethical psychology and in that of literary criticism”, 


The work known as “Moral Characters”, bearing the 


name of Theophrastus, is probably a later compilation, 


but the Aristotelian School showed a predilection for 


exact observation and distinct portrayal of human 
nature. Delineation of types is particularly clear and 
forceful in the New Comedy. Rbhetoricians also 
“devoted themselves eagerly to the subject”’. 
Charismata. 368-372. A. J. Grieve. b. r.—The 
term is confined to carly Christian literature except 
in Philo. 
Charities (Graces). 372-373. I. F. Burns. bb. r. 
Charity, Almsgiving (Greek). 386-387. W. J. Wood. 
house. b. f. r.; (Roman). 391-392. J. S. Reid. 


b. 


Charms and Amulets (Greek). 433-439. L. Deubner. 
bb. r.; (Roman). 461-465. R. Wunsch. b.r. 
Chastity. (Greek). 494-495. I. F. Burns. bb. r.; 

(Roman). 496-497. J. B. Carter. b. r. 
Children (Greek). 539-540. H. S. Jones. b. r.; 

(Roman). 545-546. W. Warde Fowler. r. 
Chivalry. 565-567. George Neilson. bb. 

“As usual in the history of European evolution, the 
debt to Rome has been underestimated”’. 

Christians, Names applied to. 573-576. Robert 

Mackintosh. bb. r. 

Subheadings are: ‘‘Names, certainly or presumably 
claimed by Christians’; ‘‘Names given by Jews”; 
“Names given by Gentile outsiders’; ‘‘'Nicknames and 
blunders”’. 

Christmas. 601-610. Lehmann. bb. r. 

Includes discussion of the identification of Christ 
with sol invictus and the taking over of Saturnalian 
customs. 

Chrysippus. 614-616. W.L. Davidson. bb. 
Chthonian Deities. See Earth-Gods. 

Cimmerians. 655-657. W.J. Woodhouse. b. f. r. 
Circumambulation. 657-659. Goblet d’Alviella. f. 
Circumcision. 659-680. 

In the introductory article, by L. H. Gray, there is 
mention of Graeco-Roman opposition to circumcision 
(663); and again in the article, by G. Foucart, on 
Egyptian circumcision (675). 

City-gods (Tyche). 680-681. G. F. Hill. b. 
Civilization. 683-687. Benjamin Kidd. bb. 
Cleanthes. 687-689. William L. Davidson. b. r. 
Cock. 694-698. Louis H. Gray. bb. f. 

In this discussion of the use of the bird in religious 
rites and symbolism, Greek and Roman usages and 
references appear. 

Coercion. 698-699. T. C. Hall. b.—Illustrations 

in Roman law are cited, 698. 

Coins and Medals (Western). 699-705. G. F. Hill. r. 

i The religious significance of coin types; ii The 
accidental religious use of coins and medals; iii Coins 
and medals made for purposes of religion or super- 
stition. 

Commemoration of the Dead. 716-720. G. Bonet- 

Maury. bb.—Greek and Roman, 717. 
Common-sense. 727-728. David Morrison. 

Based on Aristotle. 

Communion with Deity (Greek and Roman). 

763-771. J. W. Duff. bb. r. 

Communism. 776-780. R. Bruce Taylor. bb. 

Refers to Plato’s Republic as “of all the attempts 
that have been made to constitute on paper an ideal 
commonwealth the most noteworthy”. 
Concept. 793-796. J. Brough. b. 

Conceptualism. 799-800. Frederick Tracy. b. 

_ The medieval discussion of this question took its rise 
in the Latin translation by Boethius of the Isagoge of 
Porphyry, which is an introduction to the Categories 
of Aristotle, 

Concubinage (Greek and Roman). 819-820. W. 

Kroll. b. r. 
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Conditional Immortality. 822-825. H. W. Fulford. 
bb. 

In the discussion of the history of the doctrine 

(822-823) there is brief allusion to less developed forms 

in earliest times. The first philosophic presentation is 

found in the teaching of the Stoic Chrysippus. 


Volume IV 


Conscience. 30-47. (Introductory). 30-33. J. H. 
Hyslop. Deals to some extent with Greek philoso- 
phical ideas; (Greek andRoman). 37-41. W.H.S. 
Jones. b.r. 

Consolation (Greek and Roman). 73-74. W.Kroll. b. 

Constantine. 75-81. H. B. Workman. bb. f. r. 

Contentment. 85-87. R. Martin Pope. bb. 

Contingency. 87-89. E. Troeltsch. b. 

Continuity. 89-98. A. E. Taylor, bb.—The sub- 
ject is.traced through Greek philosophy up to Aris- 
totle, 89-94. 

Controversy. 101-102. M. Campbell Smith. b.— 
Mention is made of Socrates, the Sophists, and 
Aristotle. 

Corruption and Bribery. 121-125. R. H. Murray. 
bb. r.—For Rome, see 121-122; for Greece, see 
122-123. 

Cosmogony and Cosmology. (Greek). 145-151. I. F. 
Burns. bb. r.; (Roman). 175-176. I. F. Burns. 

Courage. 205-206. Alice Gardner. b. 

“A prominent virtue in every ethical system”. 

Reference is made to Plato and Aristotle. 


Creation. 226-231. J. Strahan. bb. 

The Greek conception is treated in a short paragraph 
(229), with crossereference to the articles Cosmogony, 
Cosmology. ‘‘Science has never existed except among 
those peoples which the Greeks have influenced”, 


Crimes and Punishments (Greek). 273-280. A. C 
Pearson. b.f.r.; (Roman). 296-300. J. S. Reid. 
b. 

Criobolium. 314. Grant Showerman. See references 
under Taurobolium. 

Cross. 324-329. Goblet d’Alviella. bb. f. c. 
Among the Greeks the scepter of Apollo sometimes 

has the form of a cross (Coin of Gallienus: Duruy, 

Hist. des Rom, 8.42). The cross is associated with 

Castor and Pollux, perhaps in their stellar character 

(a sky symbol): so on a coin of Caracella (325). The 

gammate cross in Greek and other Mediterranean art 

is discussed, 


Cross-Roads. 330-335. J. A. MacCulloch.  r.—Greek 
Divinities, 333; Roman, 335-336. R. Wunsch. r. 
Crown. 336-342. J. A. MacCulloch. b. r.—Casual 
mention is made of Greek and Roman things; (Greek 
and Roman). 342-345. G. F. Hill. b. r.-—-Both 
articles include discussions of wreaths and garlands, 
Crucifixion. See Crimes and Punishments. 
Crystal-gazing. 351-353. Andrew Lang. bb. f. 


Occurred among the Greeks and the Romans. The 
Romans used water in a dish (Varro, in Augustinus, 
De Civitate Dei 7. 35). 

Cursing and Blessing. 367-374. A. E. Crawley. 
r. f.—Slight allusion is made to Greek and Roman 
curses, 372. 

Custom. 374-377. Louis H. Gray. b. f. r. 

Plautus, Trin. 1033, 1037, is cited for distinction 
between law and custom (375): Ambitio iam more 
sanctast, liberast a legibus mores leges per- 
duxerunt iam in potestatem suam. Leges mori 
serviunt. 

Cutting. See Mutilation. 

Cybele. 377-378. Grant Showerman. See refer- 
ences under Great Mother, and under Attis. 

Cyclops. See Giants. 

Cynics. 378-383. R. M. Wenley. bb. r. 

Cyrenaics. 383-384. F.M.Sawell. bb. r. 

Danaids. 392-393. E. Bethe. b. r. 

Dancing. See Processions and Dancing. 

Dead. See Ancestor-worship, Death and Disposal of 
the Dead, State of Dead. 

Deae Matres. 406-411. F. N. Robinson. bb. f. r. 

Death and Disposal of the Dead (Aegean). See 
Tombs; (Greek). 472-475. G.Sergi. bb.; (Roman). 
G. Showerman. 505-507. b. 

Death of the Gods. See Deicide. 

Deicide. 523-525. T. Stenner Macy.—The article 
mentions Adonis and Dionysus. 

Deification (Greek and Roman). 525-533. E. R. 
Bevan. bb. f. r. 

Delos. See Amphictyony, Oracles. 

Deluge. 545-557. F.H. Woods. bb. r.—For Greek 
flood stories, see 547, 554. 

Democracy. See Government. 

Democritus. 559-565. R. D. Hicks. bb. r. 

Demons and _ Spirits. (Greek). 590-594. A. C. 
Pearson. b.r.; (Roman), 620-622. J.S. Reid. b. 

Descent to Hades (Ethnic). 648-654. J. A. Mac- 
Culloch.  b. r. 

Descents for Rescue: Orpheus, Dionysus, Herakles; 
Descents for a Boon: Odysseus, Aeneas, Psyche, 
Herakles; Mention of Castor and Pollux; Pythagorean 
Descent. 

Desire. 663-672. W.L. Davidson. bb.—See espec- 
ially pages 668-672. 

Destiny. See Fate. 

Determinism. See Necessitarianism. 

Devil, Devil Worship. See Demons and Spirits. 

Dew. 698-701. A. E. Crawley. b. f.—For mention 
of dew in Greek and Latin folklore, see 698. 

Diogenes. See Cynics. 

Disease and Medicine (Greek and Roman). 753. 
id. Thraemer. See also Health and Gods of Heal- 
ing, Incubation. 

Divination (Greek). 796-799. H. J. Rose. b. f., 
(Roman). 820-826. G. Wissowa. bb. r. 

Divorce. See Marriage. 

Dog. See Animals. 

Domestication. 842-543. P. Giles. bb. r. 
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Door. 846-852. J. A. MacCulloch. b. r. 
Slight mention is made of Greek and Roman ritual 
and beliefs connected with doors. 
Drama (Greek). 879-883. D. M. Robinson. bb.; 
(Roman). 898-907. Kirby Flower Smith. f. r. 
(To be concluded) 
GRACE HARRIET GOODALE. 


REVIEW 
Wagner’s Dramas and Greek Tragedy. By Pearl 
Cleveland Wilson. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press (1919). Pp. 97. $1.00. 

This doctoral thesis from Columbia University has at 
least the merit of being different from the ordinary dis- 
sertation on a classical subject. In fact it is only 
secondarily a study in Greek literature at all. As the 
title suggests, it is primarily a study in Wagner's 
dramas—in the resemblances between them and Greek 
tragedy. The ordinary Hellenist, even though he be 
also a lover of music and an admirer of Wagner, is 
unaware how far-reaching and subtle the resemblances 
are. The general notion that Wagner was much 
influenced by Greek tragedy is of course common 
property; one may also have read the composer’s own 
account of his early admiration for Greek tragedy and 
of the principles on which he worked. What the author 
here does is to analyze the general notion into its parti- 
culars; and of these very few persons are at all aware. 
So far the work was worth doing and is not unsuitable 
as a doctoral thesis in Classics. 

That does not alter the fact, however, that the sub- 
ject affords little occasion to show a wide or thorough 
acquaintance with the tragedians. Miss Wilson may 
have that acquaintance; but her subject did not 
require it nor does either her text or her bibliography 
give any indication of it. As was said above, her theme 
is really one aspect of Wagner. Also, one who is not a 
trained musician may be allowed to think that some 
resemblances found—musical parallels to literary 
methods—are rather far-fetched. Not a few of them, 
indeed, Miss Wilson states with due notes of caution, 
not as assured or demonstrable. 

The essay begins by recalling, quite properly the 
fundamental differences. 

While Greek tragedies are dramatic poems, with their 
range of expression extended by music, Wagner’s works 
are dramatic symphonies, with their meaning made 
clear by words. 

Then follow quotations that bring out Wagner's classi- 
cal education and his admiration for Greek literature, 
especially for Homer and for Aeschylus. When he 
undertook to compose, no longer operas of the older 
form, but music-dramas, naturally those subjects alone 
attracted him which presented a musical as well as a 
poetic import, subjects that were “capable of no other 
but a musical treatment’’. Music was the controlling 
factor. That could not but affect vitally the substance 
of the drama; the proportion between the elements of 
life presented could not but differ profoundly from that 
in Greek tragedy. The scenes of emotion, not the 


BARNARD COLLEGE. 


dramatic framework nor the reading of life in its other 
aspects, are what stand out for the listener, and were 
meant to stand out. Accordingly there is no direct 
imitation of Greek tragedy. But the orchestral com- 
position, running through the entire action, in a way 
takes the place of the Greek choral odes that separated 
the epeisodia. Also, Wagner had learned from Greek 
tragedy how much more effective are scenes where not 
more than three main characters occupy our attention 
atonce. Over against these characters a group of minor 
characters—Rhine maidens, Valkyrs, and the like—are 
treated as a unit, like the Greek chorus. This feature, 
to be sure, Wagner continued from previous operatic 
usage, which took the idea from antiquity. The orches- 
tra, too, furnishes the quiet close, the return to an every- 
day level, which was a function of the Greek exodion. 

Wagner’s closer likeness to Aeschylus than to 
Sophocles or Euripides is emphasized. Both loved to 
construct on a large scale and aimed at the grandiose. 
One analogy with Euripides, which has long seemed to 
me significant for the latter, Miss Wilson had no parti- 
cular call to mention. I mean their personal attitude 
toward the stories they treat, drawn from the legends 
of their race. In neither case does a literal faith in the 
historical truth of the legend come into the question. 
For both dramatists the legends furnished convenient 
outlines, which they could vary in details, on which to 
construct such representations of life as they desired for 
their artistic purpose. For Euripides his handling of 
the traditional material affords no ground for inference 
as to his personal belief or disbelief. It affords no 
basis for the assumption of an atheistic propaganda. 
Why should it, any more than for Wagner? Least of 
all does his Bacchae furnish any ground for supposing a 
late return to orthodoxy. 


UNIveRrsIty. Tuomas D. GooDELL. 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 149th meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on Friday, March 5. After discussing 
the relations between the Secondary School and the 
University, the Club placed itself on record as abso- 
lutely opposed to the certificate system of admission to 
College, and as recommending the Comprehensive 
Examinations of the College Entrance Examination 
Board as an obligatory test for all candidates. The 
majority of those present were Secondary School men. 

B. W. MitcHe Secretary. 


A MODERN PARALLEL 


With the story carried by the newspapers, recently» 
of an American soldier’s love for a young English 
woman, and of his wife’s act in inviting the young 
woman to live with her, may be compared Valerius 
Maximus 6.7.1: 

Atque, ut uxoriam quoque fidem attingamus, Tertia 
Aemilia, Africani prioris uxor, tantae fuit 
comitatis et patientiae, ut, cum sciret viro suo ancillu- 
lam ex suis gratam esse, dissimulaverit . . . tan- 
tumque a vindicta mens eius afuit, ut, post mortem 
Africani, manu tmissam ancillam in matrimonium 


liberto suo daret. 
JUNIATA COLLEGE, 


Huntingdon, Pa. P. G. MOOREHEAD. 
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LINGVAE ANTIQVAE 
NVM MORIBVNDAE? 


Nos longe diversa sentimus. 


Iam paratus est catalogus latine 
scriptus quo editiones vetustiores scrip- 
torum = antiquorum 


enumeratae sunt. 


Chartula postalis impetrabit. 


DUNSTER HOUSE BOOKSHOP 
26 HOLYOKE STREET & MT. AUBURN 


Cambridge, Mass. 


At the LENOX LITTLE THEATRE 
52 East 78 Street, New York City 


DOROTHEA SPINNEY 
THREE INTERPRETATIONS OF EURIPIDES 


at 4 o'clock 


(including tax) 
6 tickets, 2 for each recital 
(including tax) _ 
3 tickets, 1 for each recital 
A limited number of single tickets will be sold at $2.20 
For tickets apply to 
MISS MAY AMERMAN JOHNSON F 
740 West End Avenue New York City 


Established 1885 


W.F. HUMPHREY 
Geneva, New York 
Book - Catalog - Magazine 
and Booklet 
Printing and Binding 
The Complete Plant 
Special attention given to technical and scientific works 


* 


LUPOLD’S 
INTRODUCTION TO LATIN 


Book I, for the Seventh Grade 
Book IT, for the Eighth Grade 


“Mr. Lupold’s work, then, in its two 
parts, forms a course that must be suc- 
cessful because it is practical. More 
than any other teacher of those whose 
works I have seen he keeps in mind the 
immature point of view of the student of 
the Junior High School, and adapts to 
that immaturity both the quantity and 
quality of the matter in his Lessons.” 


From a review in THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY, 
by Miss Mildred Dean, Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


THE ELM TREE PRESS, 
WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE FOR MODERN 
READERS 


This is a volume of 87 pages and contains translations 
of the most interesting Epistles of Horace. Each letter 
is preceded by an introduction which explains the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written, and the char- 
acters to whom it was addressed. Each letter also has 
side notes which explain the topical references in the 
text. The Letters are introduced by a description of 
Horace’s Sabine Farm, with maps and photographs 
showing the site of Horace’s villa. The editors of the 
book were the first in many years to excavate on this 
site, and there is a reproduction of the mosaic pave- 
ment on the supposed site of Horace’s house which was 
excavated and photographed for this book before the 
Italian Government undertook its work. The book 
has a reproduction of a medal of Horace dating about 
the fourth century, also reproductions from the Emble- 
mata of Venius and one illustration from an engraving 
of the Sabine Villa made by Hackert in 1790. There 
are altogether twenty-four illustrations. 


Boards 87 pages. [I!lustrated. $3.00 postpaid 


We find Hannibal crossing the Apennines and 
manoeuvring to meet and defeat the Roman armies 
raised to oppose him. Hannibal sought beyond 
military victories the adhesion of the recently sub- 
dued Gauls, which he secured; the defection of 
Rome's Italian confederates, in which hewas largely 
disappointed; but chiefly to inspire the rulers of 
Carthage, with faith in their ability to oppose Rome, 
where he again failed. 
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By GILBERT MURRAY 


Speeches from Thucydides 


Selected from Jowett’s translation 
with an Introduction 


Crown &vo 


This selection is intended for students who are in 
some waytdebarred from reading the full Greek text. 
Yet within its limits it cle arly shows those qualities 
of extreme veracity and intellectuality of presenta- 
tion which have made his history}‘‘an everlasting 
ssion,’ 

Gilbert Murr: ay’s introduction not only serves to 
connect the extracts by noting the major issues which 
the Pe ‘loponnesian War involve d, but also to explain 
the form, character and quality of Thucydides’ 
lustory as literature. 
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